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Volume IX 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION OF A 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


has been called an age of science. 
ily scientific method has been largely 
ble for the marvelous strides made 
work of industry during the past 
ears. The world has become small 


invention. The subjection of sea 


rth and air, the broadening of men’s 

is and the acquisition of whole new 

realms of truth must be attributed to the 

spread use of scientific method; the 

d which insists upon careful collec- 

facts, of analysis and classification 

se facts, and of test experiments to 

an hypothesis before making any 
zation, 

Scientific method has made possible ap- 

science which has given us subma- 


and aeroplanes, ocean liners and 


L 


‘anscontinental trains, steam shovels and 
tric cranes, suspension bridges and sky 
scrapers, wireless telegraph and telephone, 
guns and searchlights. Hun- 

eds of other illustrations from modern 
might be given. Scientific method ap- 
ed to industry has lightened labor and 
reased leisure, has adjusted laborer to 
task and prevented the wastage of misfits. 
Scientifie method applied in medicine has 
isolated disease germs and discovered spe- 
fies. In a word, wherever scientific 


d has been applied, it has lifted the 


field and the worker out of the mire of 
hap-hazard trial and error, out of the fog 


f biased opinion and petty prejudice, out 


?r 


e realm of unintelligent speculation 
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and given it a foundation of known truth 
and the guidance of carefully observed 
data. 

In recent years, educators have placed 
much emphasis upon scientific method 
They have endeavored to develop a science 


of education. They have sought to eol- 
lect the data of the workers of the past and 


to analyze and classify these data. They 


‘have attempted to glean from the individ- 


ual experiences, judgments and opinions 
those which accord with the results of ex- 
perimentation and reject the rest. They 
are seeking to submit every problem of 
modern education to the rigid criteria of 
experimentation in order to verify or dis 
prove the hypotheses already propounded 
Professors of education in our universi 
ties and colleges have been directing re 
search for many years. This research has 
been guided in large degree by the individ 
ual bent or training of the professor in 
charge and has been motivated by the 
professors’ love for truth or as a means « 
giving the graduate student some training 
in scientific method. Most of this work 
has been done with few cases in the labora- 
tory or experimental school. The writer is 
casting no reflections on this type of work. 
On the contrary, he wishes to say that 
much of it hag been truly scientific and 
productive of valuable results, and that 
more work of this type must be done 
Further, it is a necessary adjunct to a suc- 
cessful bureau of educational research 
the organization and function of which this 


paper is to discuss. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A BUREAU 

This new ageney in the field of edu- 
cational work claims searcely a half dozen 
years of development. The first formally 
organized bureau in a state university was 
the Bureau of Measurements and Efficiency 
at the University of Oklahoma in 1913 and 
the first with a full time director, the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service, at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1914. A questionnaire 
sent to all state universities and land-grant 
colleges in the United States elicited a re- 
sponse from 58 or 85 per cent. of them of 
which but 9 have at this time formally 
organized bureaus. The universities re- 
porting such bureaus are Arkansas, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Oregon. In all 
eases except the University of Iowa, these 
bureaus are in the departments of educa- 
tion. At Iowa it is organized in the Ex- 
tension Division. No land-grant college 
reported an organized bureau. 

These bureaus vary widely in every re- 
spect. The Bureau of Educational Re- 
search organized at the University of IIli- 
nois this past fall is most liberally supplied 
with funds and has the full time of a 
director and an assistant director and a 
considerable clerical foree. At the other 
extreme are the bureaus in the universities 
of Arkansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska 
whose directors are the heads of the de- 
partment of education giving but a limited 
amount of time to this work, and whose 
funds are very meager indeed. In such 
eases the work of the bureau is necessarily 
badly hampered. 

Throughout this paper, one thought must 
be kept firmly in mind. To the extent 
that the work of the bureau of educational 
research is of a graduate research nature, 
it must be closely correlated with the work 
of the graduate school. Ng doubt a special 
effort is being made in all the bureaus 





that are in existence at the pr 

to do this particular thing. Th; 
wishes to acknowledge his oblis 
the graduate college of the Uni 
Iowa for the assistance which j . 
to the work of the Bureau of E 
Service. 


FIRST NEED OF THE BURI 
The unanimous testimony of 
of departments having such bu . 
of the directors is that the first pr , 
sential for a successful bureau is a directs f 
who can give practically all of his time : 6 
this work. It is advantageous in the » S 
ganization of such bureaus to provide tha . 
the director shall be a teaching 1 
the educational faculty during the summer 
session. In this manner he ean gi 
which have a direct bearing upor 
of the bureau and come in contact 
school men of the state who are 
ance at the university and thus 1 
sible a more intelligent cooperati 
the regular school year. It is 


visable for the director to be 


teach during the regular year (at t not $1 
more than a seminar course 
should be available at all times 
definite absences in various part 
state. 

The director should be a man of unus 
training and experience. He shou 
a broad knowledge of school administrat 
supervision and curricula. He should oo 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of =e 
ice and thoroughly appreciate 
that educational progress is as 
pendent upon the education of t! 
as upon the readjustment within t 
room. He should have broad s} 
developed through intimate kno 
the problems of rural schools, vil! 
small cities, as well as thorough 


+ 


anceship with the problems of 

















lie must be able to analyze and 
ret as well as test and compile. 
ist recognize that most of his com- 
ation with the school people of the 
ist be in letter or pamphlet form. 
s reason he must constantly hold in 
it statistical data and technical 
ike difficult reading for the vast 
of people, even for superintend- 
| teachers. He must appreciate 
| of presenting his case clearly and 
g it directly into the hands of 


ntendents and class-room teachers. 


S problems should be set up to which 


unswers are given. These answers 

be presented in a clear and force- 
nner, attractive to the lay reader, 

a form easily usable by the average 
Insistence is made upon this 

it because the major purpose of the 
rk of the bureau is the modification of 
ractise in the field. Some reports issued 
research bureaus during the past few 
irs have been less helpful than they 
d otherwise have been because the data 


s not been presented in such a way as to 

veniently used by untrained workers. 
lirector’s first task upon assuming 
ition must necessarily be to make 
welf thoroughly acquainted with the 
of education in the state in which 


7 


S 


s to work. The needs of states vary 


rreatly, and the Bureau of Educational 


‘esearch can function successfully only to 
extent that its director is fully ac- 
nted and thoroughly sympathetic with 


these needs. Opportunities must be cre- 


ted for the director to meet not only 
lividual superintendents but groups 
an open discussion and interchange 

‘ views may be easily effected. The State 
hers’ Association and special confer- 
es at the University form the best op- 
rtunities for these discussions. By such 
tings, he may ascertain more readily 
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the special problems of larger groups and 
the extent to which certain problems can 
be simultaneously attacked in a number 
of places. 

Not only must a firm cooperative rela- 
tionship be established between the director 
of the bureau and the school men of the 
State, but a sympathetic relationship must 
be cultivated upon the campus also. The 
information requested by superintendents 
teachers, school boards and lav patrons is 
of the most varied character. The director 
will need to seek counsel from every depart- 
ment in the Liberal Arts College, as well 
as specialized information from the col 
leges of medicine, dentistry, engineering 
and so on. This cooperation is ordinarily 
not difficult to secure. It is unusual to 
find a college professor who Is not ra id Lo 
assist another in his difficulties. It must 
be remembered, however, that he usually 
expects, and has a right to expect, that 
due credit shall be given him for the in 


formation which is passed on. 


SECOND NEED OF THE BUREAU 

The second prime essential in the organ 
ization of the bureau is the provision of 
adequate funds for the work which the 
bureau should undertake. That an inade 
quately financed bureau, like a bureau 
with only a part time director, is better 


than none at all, is freely admitted by the 


writer. That equivalent value for money 
expended can be secured by a_ poorly 
financed bureau in comparison with one 
that is well financed, is denied. It too 
frequently happens in educational work 
that high priced men spend much of their 
time doing low priced work. Well paid 
city superintendents frequently spend 
much of their time doing the tasks of a 
cheap office girl and the directors of bu- 
reaus of research at present are often 


spending much time doing the cheap cler- 
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ical work. Sufficient stenographic help is 
absolutely essential, but scarcely less im- 
portant is the fund to provide efficient 
clerical assistance. 
work of the bureau the value of the work 
is dependent directly upon the accuracy 
of tabulation and the ability of the bureau 
to formulate results in a minimum length 


In many phases of the 


of time. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 
The functions of the Bureau of Eduea- 
tional fold. In fact, 


there is no problem in education which the 


Research are many 


bureau may not legitimately attack. The 
essential difference between the work of the 
research bureau and the research work 


which has been done for many years by 
our departments of education, is more 
largely in motive than in type. As has 
been stated, the research work, as directed 
by professors of education, has been moti- 
vated very largely by the individual bent 
or training of the man in charge and the 
desire to furnish training in scientific 
method to graduate students. 

The fundamental motive in the work of 
the research bureau is service to the state. 
However much the director may be inter- 
ested in any particular type of research 
work, if there is not a definite need by the 
schools of the state for this type of work, 
it must not assume more than minor place 
in the work of the bureau. 
the bureau may utilize its connections with 
the schools of the state to train graduate 
students in scientific method, the prime 
purpose must always remain, service to 


the state, and the training be incidental 


However much 


thereto. 
In Iowa the director of the research bu- 
eau has utilized the services of graduate 
students to a large extent during the past 
two years. He has made special effort to 
make the training exceedingly valuable to 
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the student body. He has held 
the principle that no one has t 
exploit another, that a college pr 
director of 

ask 


without at the same time giving 


educational researe 


right to for services from 
ceived in the form of training a 
tion. For this reason, he has 


periods of service periods of 
teaching. At all 


recognized that service to the se] 


times, however 
state was of first importance, and } 
the work which schools request as 
the 


than the schools as a laboratory 


with which to train student 
curing material which the students 
for their training. 

On the basis of the replies 
the 


tional research earried on by the 


tionnaire concerning lines 


it seems that the most prominent 
work now being conducted is th 
the 


measurements. 


of edueational 
This 


worth while; it presents a relative 


tion of use 


work is ver 


means of approach, being easily 
tered, costing but little money 
very stamulating to pupils and te 
well as valuable to the superintend 
must be followed, however, with : 
supervision if the greatest results f 
are to be The 
undertake to correlate data fror 


obtained. bureau 

rious schools, and above all, to inter 
and be ready to give constructive co 
for further work. In addition to 
some bureaus are doing work in suc! 
as finance, child accounting, local sur\ 
ete. No bureau is attempting to « 
entire field which needs its work. 


GREAT FIELDS OPEN FOR RESEAR 

1. Child Accounting.—The first 
for any school is a group of childre! 
them administrative and superviso! 











established. For the children 


es built and equipped, teachers 


icula devised and money ex- 


vet we know comparatively 
rning this phase of our work. 
the fact that our state laws 
all the 


twelve or thirteen years of edu 


vuarantee to children 
rtunity within comparatively 
their homes, only the crudest 

‘ormation is available concerning 

nt to which the children avail them 
That a 

children enter school late; 


large 
that 


this opportunity. 


nse amount of time is lost by ab- 


| that large numbers of our chil- 
it at a comparatively early age, 
But. pre- 


ition concerning the proportion 


ts of common knowledge. 


ldren who enter late: concerning 


int of time lost by absence; econ- 


mediate and remote, 


absences 4 


‘auses, | 
responsible for these 
erning the time of leaving school 
te proportions of our child popula- 
se facts are not available and yet 
ll be seeured by a_ research 
vy own state, but scanty effort has 
verted in this line up to the present. 
ttendance survey in 15 cities of the 
overing a period of a single semes- 
ealed the following facts: 

' the children were out more than 10 
ent. of the time; 10 per cent. of the 
iren were out more than 20 per cent. 
6.6 per cent. of the children 
out more than 30 per cent. of the 


8) per 


time: 


\ similar study of a single county re- 
<i the fact that one third of the pupils 
the compulsory school age had been 

al attendance during the school year 

ss than the minimum number of 
A checking of the causes 


days 


red by law. 
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f absence in a single ‘itv revealed that 


more than 60 per cent. of the total absence 


more or 
} 


‘ ley . 
eCasuy nave 


part of the 


Was d 1é to conditions whi *h were 
less trivial in nature, or might 


been prevented by care on the 


home, These illustrations are given simply 
to indicate something of the fruitfulness 
01 n ‘ld Wil } has not Deen Luiy SUD 
nitted to careful scienti vork 

Until we have perfected a much re 
efficient system of child accounting than 
we have at present, by which the facts of 
vastage < opportunity shall be brought 
clear] to the public mind, we have no 
right to expect the educational level yur 
entire population to rise to the height 
which we may legitimately desir The 


‘ 


educational provision of a community, or 
state, or nation, should be 
much more definite knowledge of the group 
to be « lucated 


Many cit 


atta 


than is now 


ies having bureaus of research are 


‘king the problem vigorously for their 


} 


own communities, but little has 


in a large way for states and nation 


It is only to the extent that we appreciate 


the loss by poor attendance, early leaving 


short terms, ete., that state legislatures 
and the federal government may be ex 
pected to pass more stringent laws concer 


ing compulsory education and the provision 
of educational opportunity. 

2. The 
sential for the publie school (the first being 
the 


fc ree, 


Teaching Force. The seeond es 


group f children is the teaching 
While we have some general statis- 
tics on the subject of training, experience 
and salaries of teachers, we are quite lack- 
ing in the more concise information which 
concerning 


will make us highly intelligent 


body. Two gro ips of teach- 


ers receiving the san 


our teaching 
e average salary are 
well paid. Com- 


not necessarily equally 


munity expenses may differ greatly 


hs 


groups of teachers having atten 
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school or college the same average length of 
time, are not necessarily equally well 
trained; two groups of teachers having 
taught approximately the same length of 
time, have not necessarily gained thereby, 
an equal amount of valuable experience. 
It is the legitimate work of research bu- 
reaus to assist in the revision of standards 
and the application of such standards by 
which the public may know more scien- 
tifically than at present, concerning the 
ability of the teaching force. Since the 
life insurance companies consider it worth 
while to use scientific methods in the selec- 
tion of their agents, in order to safeguard 
themselves against financial loss due to the 
failure of agents to make good on the job, 
is it not worth while for scientific methods 
to be used in the selection of teachers in 
order to safeguard the children against in- 
competency of instruction and its attend- 
ant evils? 

3. Buildings and Equipment.—A third 
factor in the development of the public 
school is building and equipment. <A few 
states have passed laws making minimum 
requirements in certain elements of school- 
construction. There still 
an immense field, however, for educational 


house remains 
service to communities in assisting them in 
planning a broad building policy, in deter- 
mining the type of building or buildings 
which should be erected, and in assisting 
them in checking architect’s plans against 
the needs of modern education in their own 
communities. 

The smaller communities have especially 
suffered because the architects were not 
specialists in school-house construction, 
and the school board did not know either 
that they needed advice or where com- 
petent advice could be secured. In speak- 
ing before a joint meeting of the school 
board and commercial club of a small city 
on present-day standards of school-house 
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construction, a shrewd business 
me this question: ‘‘ Is it possible for 
boards to learn before building a 
these various standards concern 
This 


seems to be typical of the attit 


tion and construction ?’’ 


school boards and business men 
assuming toward this whole pro 
the writer has beer 
largely employed during the past 


The time of 


just this type of service. Thi 
gressive elements in a communi 
frequently recognized the need 
buildings or better equipment, or 
building policy, but were untrai: 
method of securing the necessary dat 
which to educate their community 
point of starting such progressiy 
The Bureau of Educational 
secured just these data and given defini: 
The results hay 


Neary 
Perv] 


assistance in their use. 
been most gratifying. 
In general it seems a safe stater 
any community which is financial] 
will willingly give their consent to a 
ing program adequate to the needs of t 
community if these needs have bee: 
sented to them in a clear and 
manner. Such held 
writer to be very important and a 
mate phase of educational research 
question, as will be seen, is larger t 
simply a question of the number of s 
rooms to be provided; it involves the 
tion of the community’s growth, its | 
visions for recreation, its adequate car 
the health of its children, its recog 
of vocational demands and opport 
its appreciation of the bigger, broader 
of education than either the ‘‘ Thre 
or the immediately ‘‘practical.’’ 
Public health is assuming a larger | 
in the thought of our people than ev: 
fore. Numerous agencies are at 
the field. 


service is 


Sometimes the program 

















hile perfectly well intentioned, 
sion. To the extent that this move- 
enters the school, to that extent is 
«thin the field of educational research. 
» may be said of the playground 
nt and the movement for vocational 

P »re-voeational education. A very 
aref . inalysis of the history of such 
wk elsewhere, a carefully devised scheme 


Ni 


tor measuring results, a scientific attitude 
h encourages experimentation, but in 
pon the safeguarding of the chil- 
inen during the process, is greatly needed. 
Rureaus of Edueational Research should 
n this work of evaluation. 

4 Curricula and Method.—The instruc- 
vithin the classroom is another fertile 
i for educational research—for the ap- 
ws nlication of scientifie method. A few bu- 
reaus are now doing some controlled ex- 
entation in this field. All types of 
estions pertaining to subject matter and 
truction need careful scientific work. 
The choice of subject matter itself, the 
tive emphasis of subject matter, the 
relative emphasis of the different portions 
the same subject, the placement of 
g subject matter through the various grades, 
method of teaching the different sub- 
ts, ete., are fields which need scientific 
work. Most of these questions 
have already been answered on the basis of 
personal opinion or relatively scanty data. 
In few of these lines can one speak, with 
the authority of solid, scientific evidence 
behind him, and say that this particular 

adjustment is what it ought to be. 

We are being critically questioned con- 
erning the materials of education and the 
juality of the product turned out by our 
We need to know. Scientific 
d leads the way. Bureaus of research 
should be foremost in this work of answer- 
ng these questions and justifying the pub- 

schools—justifying them by making it 


research 


S MIS 
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possible for them to readjust on the basis of 
scientific facts and thus enable them to 
turn out a product which meets the most 
eritical examination. 

). Finance.—The expenditures for the 
publie schools is a large proportion of the 
total expenditures of any community. It 
falls fourth 


quently rises above one half of the total. 


seldom below one and fre- 


The need of scientific knowledge econcern- 


ing the financial situation is certainly 
pressing. It is a well-known fact that 
‘*taxes are high.’’ It is equally well- 


known by those who are working in the 
field that the financial effort put forth by 
the f 


communities for education of 
their children is several times that of some 


some 


other communities. It is only, however, 
when these data are brought clearly before 
the mind of the taxpayer, that he appr 
ciates fully the effort which he is, or is not, 
putting forth for the education of his chil- 
dren. The fight for general taxation for 
publie education has been won in the United 
States. We recognize it as a settled prin- 
ciple that the community as a whole is re- 
sponsible for the education of its children. 
The tendency at the present time is for the 
community to be a much larger unit than 
in earlier days. Many states have passed 
legislation which provides state aid for 
communities whose property valuation is 
so low that they can not maintain a min- 
imum length of term of school. At pres- 
ent we are tending to think in still larger 
terms and to recognize that state bound- 
aries are but artificial things, and that as 
a nation, we must assume responsibility 
Bureaus 
both 


for the local community and for education 


for the edueation of our people. 
of Edueational Research can do much 


in general by the collection, tabulation 
and interpretation of financial data rela- 
tive to education. 
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CONCLUSION 
In summary let it be said that the two 
the organization of a sue- 
Bureau of Educational 
A well-trained, full-time director 


essentials for 
cessful Research 
are: l 
of large vision, broad sympathies and sane 
judgment; (2) adequate funds for the con- 
ducting of the bureau in all fields of serv- 
the state. 

The functions of the bureau involve sci- 


field of 


ve desired by 


entific work in every educational 
inquiry, but especially in those fields con- 
nected with the 


the state. It ean 


publi school system of 
funetion 
defined 


and the develop nent of 


successfully 


only through a_ well attitude or 
spirit of service, 
a cordial cooperative relationship with the 
superintendents and teachers in the field. 


E. J. 


OF THE BUREAU OF 


ASHBAUGH 
DIRECTOR 
EDUCATIONAL 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF 


SOME LIMITATIONS OF THE SOCIAL 
EMPHASIS IN EDUCATION 


I 
Worps are more often our masters than 


our servants. They foist upon us myste- 
uncharted margins of meaning. 
They kindle nameless fears. The 
ean still reeall the childish dread aroused 


as it fell from 


rious and 
writer 


by the word ‘‘ Darwinian’’ 
the lips of his pious elders. Again words 
strut and swagger with all the insolence of 
Who has not been brow- 
beaten by ‘‘impractical’’ or ‘‘unscientifie’’ 
2 We words 


new 


common bullies. 

or ‘‘unorthodox’ seize on 
when they 
Slowly the trituration of millions of hu- 


are and fascinating. 
wears them threadbare and 
Words, therefore, like the 
favorites of the stage or the heroes of the 
bleachers have their day and then like all 


things human become passé. 


man tongues 


meaningless. 


There are certain words that are enjoy- 


ing just now unmwonted popu 
related 


eation and subjects \ 


blessed word is ‘dynamic’’! I] 


we blanket some of the deepest 


the learning process with the 


tion’ ‘*Genetic,’” the 


spring of Darwinism, is elo 


mystery of life and chang 
logieal’’ is a term with whi 


man on the street delights to 


tach this pote nt adjectivi to anyt 


politics to pinochle and it 

sumes an atmosphere of ps« 
dignity or of subtle and myst . 
interest as the case may be. > 
however, by far the most ov 
this group of words. Social 


legislation, social medicine, si 
social democracy, socialized 
Edu 
fad for the ‘‘so 


or edueator can hope 


terms often on our lips 
escaped the 
school 
public ear whose program is 
or ‘‘vocational’’ or ‘‘functiona 


can secure a combination of 
pedagogical impact is irresisti 
the title, ‘‘Our High School A 
school letter-head solen nly an 
democratized program of studies 
student pursued amid a socialize 
ment with the content of each sub 


ized with vocational functioning.’’ H 
far is this merely a fad, anothe: 
tion of the tyranny of words? 


The 


pathy with the gains that have 


writer is too thoroughly 


almost every phase of modern life t 


the social emphasis to minimize 


eation. Born of the revolt against 


shortcomings of eighteenth cent 
vidualism, which the exigencies o! . 
mutualized industrial society hav st 
out in harsh relief, and provid 
philosophical point of view by ¢ 


his followers, the social emphasis 
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tural, even necessary. It has 
restate in more intelligent which we have attained n 
hat we mean by discipline, cul- our evaluation of 
levelopment. It has brought a_ ties past and pre 
i more sympathetic insight into tion of the educat 


yr process. It has enabled us to the edueator is to n 


training of the individual into the blundering so 
and vital relati with his dimly and imperfect 
community. Above all it has’ If he fails to guess t! 
d us as to the implications of 
for social control and the prob- task, for i 
! rogressive democracy. We owe liberties witl 
ial emphasis, in short, something 
ng very near to an Umwerth- 
that the social! 
somewhere that or antagonistic 
as frequently This identific 
the prin-_ with the soci: 
he educational 
say it is pos- immediate and the 
to defeat itself through into the hands of a utilitaria 
00 little democracy. that takes a cireumscribed 
way ol saying that a But this is not 
government or of education, no powerful appeal of 
ww excellent, is sways in danger’ tends to place the educator 


"17 


r from the defects of its quali- at the merey of the imme: 


ay not be amiss therefore to the social process, seems 
it some of the dangers that seem certain implications of tl 
ten through the over-emphasis of chology now prevalent. 
ery qualities in the social point of fundamental contention 
n edueation that have won for it to which things are put 
\l-deserved popularity. their meaning it follows that 
they enter into action furnish 
II tive conditions of daily life and 
the social point of view, we are formation of mental and 
the educational aim is synonymous tion.’’ It is through contact w 
the social aim; indeed, the educa- objects and forces in a socia 
im is but the social aim formulated we come to know their n 
rht to the consciousness of so- sure of the group way of 
we ask further what is the lective influence upo: 
im the reply is that it ‘‘is but a from the physical 
nt of the progress already made as_ and thus guides ar 
ested in the present social process,’’ and moral disposit 


ewhat ambiguous definition. men and things is, th 


pare ntly, therefore, the immediate cator; the school si 
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the social process is striving in imperfect 
fashion to accomplish. Education facili- 
tates the process of becoming adjusted to 
the social setting by equipping the individ- 
ual with those habits which otherwise he 
would be forced to acquire through the 
tedious and wasteful discipline of things. 
The educated person is one who has at- 
tained those habituations of thought and 
life that make him at home in the social 
process and even enable him 
transcend it by using it as 
individual self-assertion and social leader- 


in a sense to 
a means for 


ship. 

From the point of view of functional 
psychology, therefore, as it has become 
affiliated with the social emphasis, we edu- 
eate through the use of things in a social 
situation and the seope of the educative 
process is firmly delimited by the immedi- 
ate exigencies of the given stage of social 
evolution to which we have attained. To 
cultivate the friendship of Aristotle or of 
Dante in a social setting superinduced, 
even in imagination, from what we know 
of the Athens of 350 B.c. or the thirteenth 
eentury would be rank educational heresy. 
The God-bewildered spectacle-grinder of 
Amsterdam, whose philosophy waited a cen- 
tury for the world’s plaudits, would hardly 
find a place in such an educational scheme. 
Newton putting aside his astronomical spec- 
ulations until he could create the calculus, 
Darwin patiently mulling for a quarter of a 
century over his epoch-making theory, Kant 
carrying around in his brain for years the 
**Critique of Pure Reason’’ would appar- 
ently find short shrift beneath the imme- 
diate pragmatic urge for ‘‘results,’’ for 
tangible evidences of their ‘‘social effi- 
eiency.’’ For the immediate social situ- 
ation with its needs, its empirical and ab- 
solute measure of worth, is the court of 
final evaluation for all the hard won treas- 
ures of the past, the test of the work of the 
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present and the point of departure for the take 
creation of the values of the future. 7 
the inexorable demands of the social ppyo. 

ess seem to conspire with the sheer psve 0. 

logical exigencies of the learning an 93 

itself to force the educator to fix | $ 

tention upon the welter of the present is ¥ 
He must surrender to the god of things as to § 
they are. If he wishes to save his peda 

gogical soul alive he must be willing to gay 

obediently to this modern apparit | 
Hamlet said to the ghost, ‘‘Go « 
follow thee.’’ One has a curious 
that, after having slain all the ‘‘mad 
lutes’’ of the past, educational or ot! 

and given them decent burial with n 
pomp and ceremony, we are now fa 

a new absolute even less sane than its 
eredited forbears—an eternal and 

ous Now that knows ‘‘neither beginning 
of days nor end of years.”’ 


Ii! 
Perhaps the implications of the forego 
ing will be made a little clearer by | 
estly facing certain fundamental questions 
When in the educative process we 
arrived at the stage where the individual nat 
has adjusted himself to his environ 
and is in the position to make this adjust 
ment a starting point for further growt! 
what, from the social point of view, is t 
be the character of that growth? Is it t ae 
be shaped solely by the implications 


social process in so far as these can be bul 
determined? That is, are we to identify i 
the educational aim entirely with the social “on 
aim, reflected in the prevailing social - 
terests, or are we to formulate tl es 
tional ideal from a more compreliensive ys 
point of view that recognizes the inher . 
relativity of the immediately given? Ths - 
is after all the fundamental questior 7 

The thoroughgoing champions of the 3 eel 


n 


cial emphasis in education seem inc! 
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. the radically empirical point of view 
nd. so far as we are able to understand 
om. for the following reasons. Ultimate 
ind reality, it is claimed, are found in 
This 
erefore must provide us with our method 
os well as our educational ideal. That is 
growth, increased insight into the 
ons and implications of experience 
rough the use of things, leads naturally 
without a break over to the forecast- 


mediate stream of experience. 


TO Say 


ing of the immediate course of events in 
ture. The process of growth and the 
| are thus intimately related. 
ere is nothing new or startling in this 
sistance the intimate 
rocess and goal; it might be accepted 
heartedly by the champions of any 
But what must be borne 


upon relation of 


itional ideal. 
in mind is that growth and the anticipation 
of further growth or the end are from the 
ally empirical point of view parts of 


whole, that is, parts of that stage of 
sxial evolution which we may call the 
swial ‘‘specious present,’’ applying to the 
social process a term used by James of 


» stream of consciousness. The radical 

umpion of the social, to be sure, does 
not eseape the problem of the relation of 
the factual and the ideal, of growth and 
e end of that growth. But he goes as 
far as he can towards closing the gap be- 
The actual is ever passing 
over into the ideal, the possible or ideal is 
hut another way of looking at the actual. 
factual and ideal are crowded to- 
gether, in so far as this is possible without 
lalling into a hopeless paradox, into the 
sial ‘specious present.’’ View any given 
stage of development from the standpoint 
its relations to the past and it is fact, 
view it from the standpoint of its relations 
‘to the future and it is ideal. Just as 
the end and significance of the present 
stage in the social process are exhausted 


tween them. 


both 


5S7 


in the possibilities offered for the imme- 
diately impending stage, so the end of all 
growth is merely more growth and the end 
of education is only more education. 

This educational philosophy clearly im- 
plies that change is the most fundamental 

For it is 
the 
made synonymous—that suggests the ideal. 


phase of reality. change or 


growth—though two can hardly be 
The significance of change lies in still fur- 
ther possibilities of change. Where change 
is asserted to take place, however, in more 
or less irrational and uncontrollable fash- 
that all 


theory is placed at the mercy of the ‘ 


educational 
‘drift 
The doctrine of 


ion, it would seem 
of the cosmic weather.’’ 
evolution, to be sure, especially in its more 
radical forms, seems to lend quasi-philo- 
sophical justification to an educational 
theory that thus surrenders in more or less 
abject fashion to an ultimate, inexorable 
flux at the heart of things. We would not 
for one moment belittle the debt of edu- 
cational theory to evolution. It was the 
liberalizing effect of evolution that enabled 
the educator to emancipate himself from 
the futility of a static ideal, the straight- 
jacket of formal discipline and the im- 
potence of an atomistic individualism with 
its impossible faculty psychology. Is it 
that the 
ideal in escaping from the closed systems 
of Froebel and others is to be ruthlessly 
immolated upon the altar of uncontrollable 


possible, however, educational 


and purposeless change ? 
IV 

What are the implications of the fore- 
going for our estimate of the prevailing 
educational ideal, efficiency’’? 
First it must be freely granted that this 
ideal has brought the school and society 
For 


one 


‘social 


into a much more intimate relation. 
the purpose ‘*to make 
of our schools an embryonic community 


now is each 
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life, active and with types of oceupations 
that retlect the life of the larger society 
and permeated throughout with the spirit 
of art, history and science.’’ The educa- 
tional ideal is shaped with reference to the 
needs of the community. The school is 
to be a microcosm, reflecting the larger 
social macrocosm of which it is a part. 
Industrial competency receives greater em- 
phasis for economic self-sufficiency is the 
basis upon which is builded the life of the 
social macrocosm. Industrial changes, fur- 
thermore, have forced the school to provide 
the training once given in the home. To 
this must be added the vocational emphasis 
due to the increasing demand for tech- 
nically trained workers. Finally there is 
the growing conviction that the school, as 
the typical social unit, must reproduce in 
the individual something of the social and 
civic spirit that holds society together, 
thereby assuring his efficiency as a citizen. 
This is in fact a frank recognition on the 
part of our educational theorists, who ap- 
proach the problem of the educational 
ideal as a rule from the standpoint of the 
secondary school, of the fact that both in- 
dividual and school are largely at the 
merey of the status quo. ‘‘Conform,’’ 
says the social order, ‘‘or I will pronounce 
you anathema,’’ which, being interpreted, 
means ‘‘impractical.’’ 

When we ask, however, what solutions 
‘*social efficiency’’ offers for the more ulti- 
mate problems of the individual and so- 
ciety, of culture and utility, the reply is not 
so clear. In general it is assumed that 
these time-honored antitheses are swallowed 
up in the larger synthesis of ‘‘social effi- 
eiency.’’ The ideal of ‘‘social efficiency”’ 
implies, in accordance with functional psy- 
chology, that individuality is attained 
through socializing human capacities; ‘‘so- 
cial efficiency is nothing less than the so- 
ejalization of mind.’’ But if ‘‘social effi- 





ciency means neither more nor 
capacity to share in the give and 
experience,’ the question arises as ¢ 


limits of this ‘‘experience.’’ Is 
city for sharing the poetical ex; 


Homer sufficient warrant for 


his acquaintance or must my willingness + 


let Homer socialize me wait until s 
decides whether Homer measures 
prevailing standards of ‘‘social effi 
How far has the scholar, the scientist 
institution of learning the right to 
individuality by creating in a measu 
own spiritual environment and that per 
in opposition to the prevailing car 
‘*social efficiency’’? How far, in a \ 
“social efficiency’? dependent upor 
right to challenge ‘‘social effi 
These are exceedingly important qu 
to which we do not find entirely satis! 
tory answers. Apparently some of our r 
ered educational leaders, in their ardent 
fense of academic freedom and the integr 
of higher learning, are charmingly o! 
of the implications of their own 
tional philosophy. 

Again it is claimed that ‘‘social 
offers a synthesis through 


ciency”’ 


we may escape from the eternal antithesis 


of culture and utility. Culture, we are t 


needs a bath of the practical to keep it fro 


becoming selfish and undemocratic. 


useful needs to be humanized by the bread: 


of sympathy, the larger socialization 


ture, to prevent it from becoming hard and 


materialistic. It is at this point that 
owe much to the social point of view in ed 
cation. The insistence, for example, uJ 
the introduction into industry through v 
cational education of the civic and n 

and even the esthetic element is a sig 

cant contribution to the solution of ours 
cial problems. But can we ever make 
‘social efficiency’’ implied in utility 
tirely commensurate with the ‘‘soc 
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sured by the sharing of experi- 


breadth of sympathy associated 
Is not the incompatability to 
xtent inherent, even necessary ? 
champion of ‘‘social efficieney”’ 
w sense try to unite under 
lingly vague term two things 
suppose different measures of 
lhe immediate demands of the so- 
n are the measures of the useful. 
s useful to-day, therefore, may not 
be so five, ten or twenty years 
Property changes in value, inven- 
ns are superseded. The cultural values, 
r, do not find their final criterion in 
uncements of a given stage of so- 
tion. ‘Life is short,’’ said Hippo- 
s. ‘and art is long.’’ The frieze of 
the philosophy of Spinoza or the 
ses Of Da Vinci have a way of sur- 
¢ the shocks of revolution and the fall 
ires, not to mention the fluctuations 
itional theory. The monumental 
ons of artist, thinker or scientist will 
ys defy the immediate and circum- 
point of view of ‘‘social efficiency’’ 
w prevalent. These things are, as Thu- 
s remarked long since, ‘‘a treasure 
‘all time.’’ Their appeal is to the race. 
r fate rests upon the calm arbitrament 

f the long and unhasting centuries. 
We have then, apparently, two alterna- 
es. We may sacrifice the cultural values 
to the urgent and necessarily limited de- 
mands of the immediate stage in the social 
ess, that is, we may let utility speak the 
ist word as to the nature of the educa- 
nal ideal, as in fact is happening under 
present conception of ‘‘social effi- 
y.”’ On the other hand it is possible 
to expand the content of ‘‘social’’ in the 


ase “‘social efficiency’’ so that it in- 
les the society of that goodly company 
creators of our cultural heritage. 


s, however, would imply a fundamental 





modification of the prevailing notion of 
‘social eficiency.’’ One thing seems eV! 
dent. We can not coerce those perduring 
values we associate with our cultura? heri 
tage and arbitrarily fit them into the tran 
sient setting of the present without making 
them partake of the inherent relativity of 
that setting. To do this would indeed in- 
validate the very contributions these values 
have to make to the present. May we not 
have here one reason, in fact, why these 
values seem to many so remote, inept and 
impotent? We subject these values to a 
test the conditions of which are ess ntially 
inimical to their spirit and purpose and 
then infer that this diseredits their 


and permanent significance. 


y 
If we take a cross section of the social 
‘specious present,’’ or in other words if 
we accept the statement that our measure 
of values is found in ‘‘the progress already 
made as manifested in the present social 
process,’” we shall find at least two el 
ments. The one is the element of change, 
variation, spontaneity, made so much of in 
prevailing theories of education. The 
other is the element of continuity or ident- 
ity. Both these elements are fundamental 
to the notion of growth. For mere change 
without continuity is aimless drifting, 
while continuity or identity without 
change means stagnation. There is variety 
and change in the case of every rose on a 
given stock and yet this variety and 
growth is delimited by the general form of 
the species. To say that a rose at any 
given stage in its growth is immediately 
and solely concerned with the problem of 
the next immediate stage made possible by 
the present stage and that this exhausts the 
situation is to take a singularly narrow and 
misleading view of the flower. There are 


certain canons of nature, so far as the 
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given species of rose is concerned, that 
must be considered and we inevitably pro- 
ject these canons beyond the given stage 
of growth to the completed flower. It is 
not otherwise in the mental growth in edu- 
cation. We are not at all concerned to say 
with the absolute idealist that this formal 
or ideal element is fixed and predetermined 
by the nature of ultimate reality. It may 
very well be more or less of a postulate. 
Nevertheless we project this postulate of 
continuity far beyond the sheer fact of 
growth itself. It is this element of continu- 
ity indeed that we must have to make mere 
possibility of further growth or further 
education intelligent and worth while. It is 
absolutely necessary to stabilize our world 
of values. 

The danger to which the champions of 
the social point of view in education are 
especially exposed, therefore, is of fixing 
their attention mainly upon the element of 
change while they ignore the principle of 
continuity needed to make this intelligible 
and hence socially effective. It is for this 
reason that many socialized philosophies of 
education find it exceedingly difficult to 
give proper emphasis, as we have had oc- 
casion to note, to those educational values 
that are purely cultural or scientific in na- 
ture. For these great values, as they have 
been embodied in the civilization of the 
Greeks, in great literature, science, his- 
tory and philosophy correspond to a cer- 
tain extent to the canons nature has laid 
down for the growth of the rose. They 
are the accumulated and tested values of 
the past. Of necessity they have been 
universalized. They have been preserved 
to us in more or less schematic form. And 
so long as we fix our attention upon the 
immediately given with its variety, its con- 
stant shift of emphasis, its ever onward 
plunge into the new and the untried, these 
great cultural values seem singularly re- 





mote and inept. They are, in g wor 
judged ‘‘impractical.’’ But a deeper ‘t 
sight into the situation will show that 
the length of perspective, the pois: 
surety of judgment made possi 
grasp of these larger values can ever gi: 
us our bearings amid the hurly 

the present. To turn our backs 

and set our faces resolutely towards +} 
new, the unmitigated and unmediated 
facts, is to doom ourselves to a poverty. 
stricken existence which we micht hen 
acterize in Hobbes’ vigorous English 
‘*poor, nasty, brutish and short.’’ We ar, 
forced to postulate the persistence of yal. 
ues in education as in all things else t 
save ourselves from the pessimism that a! 
ways hangs upon the skirts of unreason 


VI 

One is inclined to think sometimes that 
the very real problems raised by the pr 
vailing social emphasis in education ar 
not appreciated because this social empha. 
sis tends to make education merely a fait 
ful reflection of certain phases of th 
American philosophy of life. Monsieur 
Rodrigues, in his brilliant analysis of 
American life, ‘‘The People of <Actior 
insists in his concluding chapter that 
Americans have no thought-out philoso; 
of life, idealistic or otherwise, except in s 
far as it is the immediate outcome 
action. Americans throw themselves wit 
abandon into all lines of strenuous + 
deavor, he contends, trusting somehow that 
the discipline of the struggle with things 
or the dumb compelling logic of the facts 
will make clear to the actors themselves t! 
meaning of it all. But the mariner adrift 
in the Gulf Stream is not able to get an) 
check either upon the speed or the dir 
of his movements. He may imagine tha 
strenuous exertions with oar and sail 
help him solve his problem of orientat 











prone to mistake the sheer glow of 
mere pleasure of self-assertion, 

gress. The urgent call of new tasks, 
seem to emerge upon the heels of old 
is interpreted as achievement 


ne 
GUC, 


wth. Moreover, in the hot elash of 


- and the friction of facts ideas, struck 
varks from the anvil, are often 
They lack maturity and se- 
They exhibit all the defects of 

r accidental origin. 
s. therefore, an interesting question as 
ww far the tentative and experimental 
ter of educational theory to be noted 


S} 
1 


, passing phase and how far it is the result 
‘an unwise surrender to the prevailing 

spirit of American life. It is often con- 
to be sure, that this experimental 

ide indicates the open mind and is our 

est promise of better things to come. For 
s not the willingness to toss everything 
e pedagogical melting-pot an earnest 

at in time we shall be able to extract the 

gold from the dross? ‘This tentative and 
neertain note in education is, however, 
ngularly persistent and shows no imme- 


ny gathering of educators is merely 


“4 


ite signs of abatement but rather the 
May not the impasse of the edu- 

mal theorist be explained in part at 
ast from the fact that the social emphasis 
other 


osite. 


has distorted his perspective? In 
ls, is it not the natural result of living 

d working so close to the immediate brute 
facts of the social process that the educator 
is kept in a state of chronic confusion as to 
his ideals? The writer, as one pragmatic- 
ally inclined, would be the last to surrender 
the valuable check upon theory provided by 
the American passion for the factual or if 

1 please the ‘‘practical.’’ But there is a 


wor 


pragmatism that is crudely and purblindly 
modern and another that is human in its 
scope. The latter, measured by the Stoic 


im, homo sum: humani nihil a me 
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alienum puto, can never be ignored by the 
true educator. 
JoHN M. MecKLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
MEMORIAL TO PROFESSOR H. MORSE 
STEPHENS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
AT a meeting of a committee of friends of 
the late Dr. H. Morse Stephens, Sather pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Cali 
fornia, and of representatives of organizations 


in which he was interested, it has been de 


cided to erect a $300,000 Students Union a 
the university, to be known as the “ H. Morse 
Stephens Hall.” In addition, the 


decided to raise a sum of money, the income 


committee 


from which would be sufficient to support one 
or more traveling fellowships in Europe for 
University of California graduates in history 
Fifteen 
annually for this purpose. 

When constructed, Stephens Hall will real 


hundred dollars would be provided 


ize Professor Stephens’ most cherished dream 
For many years during his active life at the 
university the late professor of history had 
striven tirelessly for the establishment of a 
common meeting place, in which the under- 
graduate life of the university campus might 
center. It was his plan to include in this 
building a large room for student assemblages, 


committee rooms for the various student ac 


tivities, space for the campus publications, 
office rooms for the administration of student 
athletics, ete., and a restaurant which might 
be used by students of the tiniversity. 

The traveling fellowships were also near to 
Professor Stephens’s heart according to the 
members of the committee. Himself a gradu- 
ate of Oxford University he had long been in- 
terested in the sending of American scholars 
to his alma 
Rhodes Trust. 


the need for more scholarships of this nature, 


mater under the terms of the 


He had often remarked upon 


and naturally was most interested in increas- 
ing the opportunities for training in Europe, 
along broad lines, graduates in history from 


the University of California. According to 
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f the committee, sufficient money ‘rans and Miss Ruth Willson. 17 


ild be raised to pay the traveling expenses ting committee was headed by Dr. 
ory student in European countries for A. Sherwell, of the International H 
mission, president of the New Y 
the Stephens all an of the association, who was instru 
ng Fellowship plans, it i establishing the local chapter. 


yunced at the university recently that th meeting Mr. Juan B. Saldafia gay 


} 


a 
members of his classes would undertake to ful reading from the works of sever 


provide funds with which to purchase a paint poets—Gutiérrez Najera, Acuiia, 
ing, in oils, of Professor Stephens. This vious meetings had been address 
painting would probably be hung in the audi well and Sr. Caystano Serrano, 
torium of Wheeler Hall, the room in which he Embassy. The new organizati 
delivered his famous lectures in the course with a membership of about 25 t 


History I., “ General History.’ Spanish and friends of Hispanie ec 

It was also announced that memorial exer- the national president, Mr. Lawrer 
cises honoring Professor Stephens would be _ kins, in charge of modern languag 
held at some time during the first week in tion in the high schools of New 
June, which is the time of the 1919 Com- expects the membership to doubk 
mencement at the State University. It was activities and advantages of the 
planned to hold the memorial exercises in the become better known. The presid 
Greek Theater, and to invite Professor Ste- chapter, Professor Henry Grattan D 
phens’ many friends and the members of or- for three years instructor in Har 
ganizations with which he was connected in versity before coming to Washinet 
the San Francisco Bay region to attend. year ago. He is also a member 

All of the property of Professor Stephens torial staff of The Journal of 1 
is left to the university board of regents in a Boston, Mass. 
will which has just been filed for probate. The 
includes about 10,000 volumes and THE ASSOCIATED TEACHERS UNION 
manuscripts, many of them of very great NEW YORK CITY 
value. These will go to the University Li- A CHARTER was presented to the Ass 
Teachers’ Union of New York City on A 


21. Its objects are stated as follows 


property 


brary. 


ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH To develop the spirit of democracy in « 
of a Washington institutions, and to provide the machinery 


PERMANENT organization f 
(D. C.) chapter of the American Association » 
—— a , ‘ o inerease the efficiency of educational 
of Teachers of Spanish was effected on May 2, ; — ‘ 


practical application. 


‘ . . =a tions by securing the conditions essentia 
at a meeting at George Washington Univer- , 


: - est professional service. 
sity. The following officers were elected : 


To bring teachers everywhere into relat 
president, Henry Grattan Doyle, assistant pro- mutual assistance and cooperation. 
fessor of Romance Languages, George Wash- To cooperate with organized labor in raising ‘ 
ington University; vice-president, René Sam- standards and furthering the democrat 
son, in charge of modern languages in the the industrial, social and political life 
high schools of the District of Columbia; community. 

secretary, Miss Ruth Willson, of the Military The following letter has been sent 
Intelligence Bureau, War Department: treas- ers in the institutions named in it: 
urer, Miss Mary B. Crans, teacher of Spanish, You are invited to become a memb 
Central High School. The committee on con- Associated Teachers’ Union, of New Y 
stitution consisted of Mr. Cecil Knight Jones, The primary function of the U 

of the Library of Congress, Miss Mary B. develop the spirit of democracy in our 
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yns under which 


This has caused 


- the determination of their tenure 
1 of their working conditions. Bet 
r teachers is another fundamental] THE NATIONAL COMMITTE! 


h the Union will address itself. COSTER RON! 


THERE was 
Manhattan 
? 


‘ly interested in the estab- The National 
Ze nship. In 


in the labor movement we find 


group that is openly, continu- 


improved conditions 


democratic administra mittee is “ tr 
tion, is an important reason for 
in the labor union movement 
Federation of Teachers, 2d demoer 
ion with the American Fed cial problems confro1 
Labor with its membership of over the responsibility of 
n, has the support of the most pow and the ends and valu: 
progressive democratic force in our Muttee plans to devot 
life, and the force most vitally and present to the developn 
ntly interested in education. in secondary schools. 
Associated Teachers Union of New The committee is already 
ty is the third union chartered under Bureau of Education; the 
erican Federation of Labor to includ Reorganization of Sec 
nd university teachers in its member- the National Educational Ass 
On February 21, 1919, there was formed American Sociological Asso 
the University of Illinois, tional Municipal League; and 
arly in April a number of Harvard Uni- lish relations in additior 
men under the initiative of Professor Political Science Assoc 
Nasmyth formed a union to include Economics Association, 


ers union at 


1 


the teachers of Greater Boston. Th¢ mittees interested in the 
r organization is affiliated with the Illi- studies among boys and 
deration of Labor, and the latter witl The committee is fran] 
mn Central Labor Union. committee, and hopes to g 
Associated Teachers’ Union was chart licity to the material ir 
April 21, 1919. It is local No. 71, of mittee on secondary 


Federation of Teachers. The sion on the reorganiz 


s now composed of more than 76 cation of the Natio 
rganizations extending over the coun and to similar mater 
M issachusetts to California. ocial udies ir 
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essentially a propaganda committee it seeks university. Professor Beard also 
the closest cooperation with the above-men- the School for Social Research. 
tioned agencies and any duplication of its Mr. T. E. Jonnson, superintend 
work is unlikely. Coldwater schools and a member of 
The officers of the committee are: Dr. board of education. has been ele 
Thomas M. Balliet, dean, School of Pedagogy, superintendent in Michigan to suc: 
New York University, chairman; Daniel C. F, S, Keeler. 
Knowlton, Central High School, Newark, Iw Tenmesese W. &. Gherrill hes x 
N. J., vice-chairman; Harry H. Moore, Wash- state superintendent and is succee 
ington, D. C., secretary. bert S. Williams, state inspector 
Among those most interested in the develop- — cajools during the past two years. 
ment of the work of the committee are: 
Charles A. Beard, director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research ; James H. Tufts, Uni- Dicishon, fos teen sapebsted euperinie 
versity of Chicago; Roscoe L. Ashley, of the the West Point Military Academy. 
Pasadena High School; Henry R. Burch, of : 
the West Philadelphia High School for Boys; 
William D. Lewis, principal of the William 
Penn High School for Girls; Ezra T. Towne, 
of the University of North Dakota; Edgar 
Dawson, Hunter College, Brooklyn, and Rob- 
ert D. Leigh, of Reed College. 


BricapreR GeNnerAL Dovucias Mac.A 
formerly brigade commander in the R 


MacArthur will assume his duties on Jun 


relieving Brigadier General Samuel 1 
who will return to the retired list. 

Dr. J. A. C. CHANDLER, superintendent 
schools of Richmond, Va., has bee: 
president of William and Mary Colles 

Dean Artuur T. Be.xknap, of Frank 
lege of Indiana, has been called to 

EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS dency of Grand Island College in N: 

Dr. James R. ANGELL, professor of psychol- Dr. E. C. Perisuo has resigned as presid 
ogy in the University of Chicago and dean of of the South Dakota College to accept 
the faculty of arts and sciences, has been ap- tion with the Y. M. C. A. in reconstruct 
pointed chairman of the National Research work in Europe. W. E. Johnson, pres 
Council, succeeding on July 1, Dr. George E. the Northern Normal School at Aberdeen, ha 
Hale, director of the Mount Wilson Solar Ob- been appointed to succeed him. 
servatory. Dr. Angell has declined the presi- C. F. McIntosu, of Purdue Universit 
dency of the University of Michigan owing to  joon appointed to membership on the Feder 
divergence in policies of administration be- Board of Vocational Education to su 
tween him and the regents. The chairman- (harles A. Greathouse. 
ship of the National Research Council is an 
executive position with a salary equal to that 
of a university presidency. 


Peapopy CoLiece ror TEACHERS, Nash 
Tenn., has been commissioned to undertak 
survey of the school system at Paducah, Ky 

Proressor JaMes Harvey Rosinson, who Dr. F. B. Dresslar has charge of the work 
has been professor of history in Columbia Uni- buildings, Mr. J. J. Dideoct will study 
versity for twenty-four years, has resigned to high school, Dr. Charles McMurry the 
lecture on history in the new School for So- of study, Dr. Thos. Alexander the elementar 
cial Research. The New York Times says schools, Mr. Gebhart music, Mr. Pau! Barnes 
that the resignation of Professor Robinson was physical education and Ada M. Fields 
not unexpected, as he was one of those who mestic science. 
sympathized with the attitude of Professor Dr. J. N. Van ver Vries has resign 
Charles A. Beard when he resigned from Co- position as professor of mathematics 
lumbia in October, 1917, on the ground that University of Kansas to continue his © 
free speech was denied to the faculty of the secretary of the central district of the Ch 


rk 
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mmerce of the United States, with 
irters at Chicago. 
H. CHAMBERLAIN, managing editor 
Sierra Educational News, has gone to 
take charge of the occupational di- 
irk of the American Army overseas. 
\ FE. GranTHaM, agronomist, has been ap- 
ting director of the Delaware Agri- 
Experiment Station during the ab- 
France of Director Hayward. 
esson Fiske KimBaLu, of Boston, who 
on the staff of the University of 
for the past six years, has been ap- 
head of the newly endowed School of 
| Architecture of the University of Vir- 
Mr. Paul G. McIntire, of New York, 
tly given $150,000 to establish there 
of art and music, which will be the 
irtment of the sort in the southern 
Harvard University Frederick Albert 
rs, professor of physics in Vassar Col- 
s been appointed assistant professor of 
ind Lincoln Ware Riddle, professor of 
n Wellesley College, assistant pro- 
cryptogamic botany. 
Matcotm Keir, of the Wharton 
Economies of the University of 
iia, has been elected professor of 
's at Dartmouth College, and Assist- 
fessor Charles B. Lingley has been pro- 
1 to be professor of history; Assistant 
‘essor Erville B. Woods, to be professor of 
gy, and of Assistant Professor Eugene 
lark to be professor of German. 
porE Hoover, consulting engineer, has 
ppointed professor of mining and metal- 
Stanford University. 
ressorn W. Lee Lewis, of Northwestern 
rsity, has been elected chairman of the 
partment of chemistry to succeed Professor 


A. Van Eps Young, who has recently retired. 


Dr. Grorce W. Witson, of the Rockefeller 
tute for Medical Research, has been ap- 
nted head of the department of pathology, 


riology and preventive medicine in the 


University School of Medicine, 
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Erxest Barker, fellow and senior tutor in 
history at New College Oxford 
has been appointed professor in history at 
It is not yet 
determined whether Mr. Barker will come in 
1919-20 or 1920-21. 


University, 


Amherst College for one year. 


Proressor Lévy-Brunt, of the University 
of Paris, will Harvard for 
the first half of the next academic year, and 
courses: “The History of French 

in the Nineteenth Century.” In 
Wulf, of 
the University of Louvain, will give a course 
on “ The History of Medieval 
and another on “ The Psychol 
St. Thomas Aquinas.” 


visit University 
give two 
Philosophy 
the second half-year Professor De 


Philosophy,” 


vical Texts of 


have been elected 


Academy of Sci- 


professors 

members of the National 
follows: Joseph 
Yale University (who died on May 4), Gary 
Nathan Calkins, zoologist, Columbia Univer- 
Har 


vard University, Reid Hunt, pharmacologist, 


UNIVERSITY 


Barrell, geologist, 


ences as 


sity, Lawrence J. Henderson, biologist, 
Harvard University, Treat Baldwin Johnson, 
chemist, Yale University, W. J. V. Osterhout, 
Harvard University, William A. Setchell, bot- 
anist, University, of California, Augustus 
Trowbridge, physicist, Princeton University, 
Oswald Veblen, mathematician, 
University, Ernest J. Wilezynski, mathema- 
tician, University of California and Edwin 
Bidwell Wilson, mathematical physicist, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Dr. Dupiey A. 
Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Har- 


Princeton 


SarRGENT, who has been 


vard University, since it was opened, has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect next 
September. Dr. Sargent was director of the 
Normal School of Physical Training, Cam- 
1881 to 1916, and he has 
president of its successor, the Sargent School 
for Physical Education, 1916. The 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin says: “ The retire- 
ment of Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, after forty 


years of service, deprives the 


bridge, from been 


since 


university of a 


veteran who never ceases to be a pioneer. 
From first to last Dr. 
+ +) 


militant progressive in the fi 


Sargent has been a 


ld of physical 
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education, always abreast of his time and 
usually ahead of it. The entire country is 
his debtor, for he has been a teacher of teach- 
ers and there are few communities into which 
his influence has not permeated through the 
work of his many thousand pupils. It is a 
long time since Dr. Sargent first took up the 
advocacy of compulsory physical training at 
Harvard and urged that this subject be 
placed on the same footing with other 
branches of the curriculum. Yet it is only on 
the eve of his retirement that this policy 
seems assured of adoption. Dr. Sargent re- 
tires in the fulness of fame as America’s 
foremost authority on the physical upbuild- 
ing of young men and women. He has written 
more extensively on this subject, and to more 
useful purpose, than any other living man. 
We may find his successor, but we need not ex- 
pect to find his equal.” 

THe speaker for commencement at North- 
western University will be Governor Frank O. 
Lowden, and the speaker before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society on the thirtieth anniversary of 
its founding will be President E. A. Birge, of 
the University of Wisconsin, who will speak 
on “ Education and democracy.” 

THE annual commencement address before 
the graduating class of the University of 
Pennsylvania on June 18 will be delivered by 
General Leonard Wood. 

Presiwent E. A. Birce, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has received from the University of 
Missouri the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. While at Missouri President Birge de- 
livered an address before the chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

THE commencement exercises of the Munic- 
ipal University of Akron will be held from 
June 22 to 24. The commencement address 
will be delivered by President Donald J. Cow- 
ling, of Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, who will speak on the subject “ The foun- 
dations of lasting peace.” 

THE annual joint meeting of the University 
of Pennsylvania Chapters of the Sigma Xi 
and Phi Beta Kappa Societies was held on 
May 1. The address was by Dr. William E. 


Safford, economic botanist, U. S. De 
of Agriculture, former governor of 
of Guam, Pacific Ocean, on “ Pla: 
arts and industries of the ancient A 


Mayor Hy an has vetoed the | 

» pay of New York City sch 

» ground that it would impose 
the taxpayers by a resultant tax 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000 to me 


salary requirements. 


A GENERAL increase in 
members of the faculty of Am! 
has been voted by the board of trus 
scale of instructors, now $1,200-$1,: 
creased to $1,200-$2,000; that of as 
fessors which is now $1,600—$2,000, 
to $2,000-$3,000; that of professors 
now $3,000 and upwards is increas 
and upwards. 


JoHn StamBauGcH, of Youngst 
graduate of Cornell University 
$100,000 to the university to er 


fessorship in history. 


THe Iowa state legislature at 
sion appropriated $300,000 for | 
first wing of a library building at 
College, Ames, Iowa, the money 
able July 1, 1919. 

Tue Ellen H. Richards Memor 
ship in Household Arts will be 
through Teachers College for the 
year 1919-1920. This fellowship, w 
be awarded by the faculties under tl! 
conditions governing the award 
lowships and graduate scholarships 
their control, has a stipend of four 
dollars, representing the annual incom 


hundred dollars, representing the annu 
come of two hundred dollars of the Fl 


Richards Memorial Fund, and two |! 
dollars which will be assigned by T 
College. In addition, the successf 

date will be allowed for the year stat 
tuition in all courses conducted in T* 


College. 


A MEETING presided over by Dr 


Nasmyth was held in Boston on May 9 t 
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st Federation of 
vas stated that the plans had 


‘ommittee 


. , . , 
the Boston school « 


e objects of 


V. Thompson, superintendent 
ols. Th 


“to extend demo- 


SCil 


so that our educa- 
for all people the 
‘ulture founded 


di mocratic 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
TRUCTION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


hink of returning to the go 


ys denies progress 
nity leaders, must recogn 
the pe riod of 


our general unpreparedness the 


ns from the 


condition of our men was a 
] ition. 
of the government’s population 
rial resources has been taken at in- 
n the past, but at the time our mobili- 
gan little was known as to the phys- 
tion of our manhood. Life insurance 
were well informed as to the prob- 
The Life Extension 
make some close pre- 
is to the probable percentage 
but in general so long as one was able 


i+ 


» daily duties without obvious dan- 


ger 


Beca 
POU AUSO 


only an 
ments of physical 
ganiezd. Changes 
progress made in 
derived 


ete., 


benefit 
games, 


gymnastics 


in any program, pa 


isons. 


ses 

It Ww uld seem ¥ 
of physical 
the almost certai 
ent extensive m1 

Such a 
. 


constant medical 


educati 


lita 


program 


ry 
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Since athletics are justified on a basis of 
improved health and physique for the partici- 
pant, they will doubtless be important in any 
future development of this sort. The various 
criticisms and adjustments of intercollegiate 
competitive athletics in the past will probably 
be of influence in the future. 

In view of the criticism that the number of 
participants was so limited in athletics, prog- 
ress should be made in extending them to in- 
clude larger numbers of students. The popu- 
larity of competitive contests and the distinc- 
tion for those who excel can not be well coun- 
teracted if indeed it would be desirable to do 
so. These facts can be utilized under proper 
control as one stimulus to the attainment of 
physical vigor in the masses of young people. 

The early formation of such plans in edu- 
‘ational institutions seems advisable in antici- 
pation of coming demands and in the interest 
of improved general health. 

Warren E. ForsaytHe 

UNIVERSITY HEALTH SERVICE, 

ANN Arpor, MICH. 


QUOTATIONS 


EXCHEQUER GRANTS TO THE BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


Tue Education Estimates for the year 1919- 
1920 will shortly be under the consideration of 
the House of Commons. May I appeal for a 
really generous treatment of a province of edu- 
cation which is at once of supreme importance 
and only too likely (if past experience may be 
trusted) to continue to be starved amid the 
more conspicuous, though not more urgent, de- 
mands of the services? I allude to the neces- 
sity of a large and immediate increase in the 
Exchequer grants to universities and univer- 
sity colleges. 

Such an increase, I submit, is long overdue. 
In the ordinary course of events some consid- 
erable addition to the grant would have been 
made in 1915 or 1916, as a consequence of the 
quinquennial inspection which was due in the 
former year. But, owing to the war, that in- 
spection was postponed, with the result that 
the grant still stands at the level of previous 


years. It amounts, for all the twenty universi- 
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ties and university colleges of Engl, 
Wales, to less than £300,000. 


I can not think that so trifling a subsidy « 


what ought, after all, to be the summit 


Dy! 


whole educational system would be tolers: 


if the public realized how ludicrously 


pares with the expenditure upon univers’: 


education of some other great nations. or } 
gravely English universities are hampered 


the lack of anything like adequate fi 
sources. In America, to give one <« 
there are five universities each of w 
ceives in state grants more than the ¢ 
paid in Exchequer grants to all the 
ties and university colleges of England 
Wales. £500,000 
£400,000, and two £300,000. 
the failure on the part of the state to ¢ 
quate assistance to university education r 


There is one receiving 


in the universities being unable to 
urgent demands which are made up 
by new classes of students. With the 
ing of the mass of the people to the 
higher education, the opportunities 
sponsibilities of universities have er 
increased. The development of public s 
ary education has multiplied the nm 
students who are knocking at their 
The remarkable growth of interest 
education among the organized working 
has created a widespread demand th 
versities shall provide education not 


Mor imy a 


students who can afford to spend three or f 


years in a university, but also for n 
women who are working during the day 
factory or the mine, and who desire 
in their leisure the studies which make f 


development of personality and for the grow 


of intelligent citizenship. It is a comn 
that all classes of teachers should have r 
a university education. As the effects « 
new Education Act become apparent, a!! 
demands will grow in volume. There 
more teachers needing a university edu 
there will be more students who, having | 
through a continuation school from 

to eighteen, desire to pursue further t 
ies for which it is the proper business of 


hea 


ersity to make provision. How are th 
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+ 


is neither dignified nor consist- Cavlon. Arthur Hend rsou, 
ideals that universities Labor Party, in the Lond 


cap in hand, on the capricious 
f private benefactors who may seek A CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE 
r own views upon them. Univer TEACHING PROFESSION 


} 1 > ++ : ‘ 
be national institutions, serving [HE term “teacher” is used in 


as a whole, not any class within it.  gocijen, ae tees of in 


should provide them from pub 


l 
sufficient resources to enable 
ir growing liabilities. harge of pupils 
sometimes said that democracy is in- me respects 
education. Considering the quality ciples can not b 
education which has hitherto ont time to teach 
_ and the obstacles which a work Pennsylvania wl 
child has to overcome before it can <ul superinte 
gher education—before the war less 
er cent. of the children leaving elemen- 
ls entered a secondary school at all, 
: than 1 per cent. a university—it would 1 A teacher should. 
surprising if that statement were tru consideration to his obliga 
is not. The Labor Party and the of the profession, and his best eff 
ion Congress have always stood for put into his professional 
m of higher education which would free al reward and financial ¢ 
he financial barrier which at present eonsideration and remembering 
s the vast majority of working-class ghieet of a pr 
however eapable, and have insisted  ,, ree to humanity 
t of admission to a university 
intelligence and character, not class COMPENSATIO 
Before that ideal can be realized, . The teaching 
one change will have to be made in hat compensation for eac! 
m of higher education. There must enable him to render the 
example, free secondary education TT,» this end the e 
with a really adequate system of ate wet ente te 
allowances; and it would prob a 
desirable that the constitution, endow-  ¢])< jn society. but also 
nd finance of the two older universi- expenses of his improve 
uld be revised by a Royal Commission. |nowledge and practisé 
the moment, one of the most urgent dren properly and of rel 
to inerease the funds which the state unnecessary anxiety by 
iniversities derive from the public  hjs own support after ret 
In view of the fact that some eight dependents in case of hi 
have elapsed since the Exchequer grant 
t increased, and of the new responsibili NEW EDUCATION 
i which universities are now faced, it is 3. A teacher sho 
much to demand that it should be mindedly, concern 
led. It would still be less than £1,200, ries, and to this en 
And £1,200,000 is, after all, not a very 1 Prepared by a 
sum for the state to spend on what ought the auspices of th 


apex of the national system of edu April, 1919. 
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cational should attend and 


conferences 


and 


educational 


literature 
participate in and 
meetings of educational associations. 


ISMS O} 
suld be 
motives for all 
helpful ess and 


heard, sh 


CRITI ASSOCIATES 


t. (a) Teachers sl} considerate of 
criticisms 
Ad- 
yuld not 


one criti- 


sympathy. 
verse criticisms, known or 
be made or repeated except 
r with th 


cized, or to his super! full expecta- 


tion that opportunity for explanation will be 
On th 
honorable practises should be fearlessly ex- 


posed, care being taken to make they 


afforded ther hand corrupt and dis- 
sure 
actually exist. 

(bh) When a _ teacl r sueceeds another in 


charge of a school, he should not make com- 
ments on or insinuations regarding the work 


of the The 


of finding fault the work done in pre- 


one who preceded him. practise 
with i 
vious vrades is als »> to be Cc nde mned. 


SITIONS 


PROMOTIONS OR CHANGES OF P¢ 


1) All positions « 


ied exclusively on 


if advancements in sal 


arv should be obtan merit. 
(6) It is unethical for a 
] 


an offer elsewhere for the sole 


teacher to secure 
purpose of 
using it as a means to obtain an increase of 
salary in his present position. 

(c) Upon appointment a 
should notify all officials to 


whom letters of application have been sent. 


accepting an 
teacher other 
(d) A superintendent should not seek teach- 


ers from another district without first con- 


sulting the superintendent of the proper 


officials of that district. 
CONTRACT OBLIGATIONS 

6. A teacher should never voluntarily vi- 

olate a contract obligation. Unless the con- 

sent of the employing body is obtained re- 

leasing the obligation, the contract should be 


fulfilled. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT A PROFESSIONAL EXPERT 
7. The 


as the educational expert of the school system. 


superintendent should be recognized 
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His recommendations 
matters pertaining to the scl 
selection of text-books and t 
of the ‘ 


formation course of study. 


BETWEEN SUPERVISORY 





TEACHERS UNDER THEM 
Ss. (a) Cooperation, loyalty il 


should 


pervisory officers and teachers 


characterize all relat 


(b) Teachers should at all t 
to offer 


Suggestions to 


helpful 
ficer. These suggestions should 
welcomed by the superior wit 
putting them in practise when 


(c) No teache 


directly to his bh 


r should go with 
quests, 
to any superior in 
tution, if thereby he is going 
of an official concerned without 
ing that official. 

(d) Teachers are 
estimates of their work from t 
and every teacher whose reemp!| 
intended should be given time! 
f the cause. 


tat + 
a statement 


) Open or 
should not be asked for by teachers 


by superior officers, but such off 


stand ready to answer frankly 


from superintendents, principals 


boards, and should be 


or principal, or 


willing t 
superintendent 
district, to a school board, at the r 
the teacher concerned, it being ur 
that 


spected by school boards and by ever 


+ 


such letters are confidences 


the profession. 

9. (a) Teachers should maintain 
ative spirit with parents and pu] 
should 
spirit of open-mindedness and cour 

(b) Teachers should not discuss tl 


+ 


ical, mental, moral or financial limi 


meet all forms of criticism 


+ 


their pupils in such a way as to em! 


pupils or parents unnecessarily. Nevert 


they should exercise the utmost 


their discussion or communications 
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7 
7 


tters of real importance. Informa- record 
ing the home conditions of the tions for positions not known positive 


1d be held in confidence by th vacant 


xs TO THE COMMUNITY { er P delphia High S 


hers should assume their part T A. B West Chester, P 


BLISHERS AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


Whenever a teacher accepts th EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
of a publishing or supply house in STATISTICS 


or accepts free text-books , , : : ry 
. .. 3 USE OF THE PHONOGRAPH IN IMPROVING 
articies, or accepts summer SPEECH 


n should condemn un which shall give us glin 
practise of some book men in thers hear us. Once our pecu rit 


to the board of education with- ached upon us and we say: “ Why that 

my voice at all Is it really! 

‘ to improvement has been 
ide known to the profession at This i etly what the Ed 
similar action should be taken in ‘hle to do—reveal the nat 

of any bookman who threatens a 


1 tion if ce rtain books are not 


‘o teacher should act as an agent or culty onee recogni 
nission for any books or sup- and overcome. 

sed by his own school district. Not satisfied with assistance ‘ 2 ¢ 
is employed as an agent outside of general in its nature. our voung peopl: had 


t, he should make that fact known to eorrect more specific fault 1 o 


sper faults 
district. to practise systemat vy. taking a record be 


fore practise and after practise, and were well 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES pleased with the results Believy gt t more 
pr yfession should unhe sitat ngiv ve t ce uld he accompli ed. nda tL. vever, 
te achers’ agencies that encourage as to the effective ar d o nl l way t use 


to break their contracts, that work the machine, we finally planned an experime: 


promotion of teachers who are un which should help us to progress still further 


r undesirable, or who have had a 1. The mistakes » for rr 
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tion were as follows: (a) An indistinct or in- 
correct consonant, 1. e., fifth—either f or th is 
often blurred; (b) the incorrect vowel—cruel, 
often pronounced crool; (c) the slurring of a 
syllable or of a word—fam’ly; (d) the incor- 
rect joining of words, asif for as if; firs taid, 
for first aid. 

2. The material or text used was the same 
for everybody. It consisted of words selected 
from a list previously compiled by the stu- 
dents too them. 
After due discussion as to whether the words 
should be studied separately or otherwise, they 
into sentences making three 


often mispronounced by 


were combined 
short paragraphs, each containing ten of the 
words—the Storiette. A slip with this type- 
written text was given to each person. 

3. Process of Taking the First Record.— 
(a) Preparation: Each person speaks for a 
minute or two into the machine before the 
current is turned on in order to acquire 
ease; the tube is held lightly against the 
upper lip. (6) The speaker begins by giving 
as naturally as possible her name and address. 
We will refer to this as the Conversation. It 
serves to identify the cylinder, and serves an- 
other purpose as well of which we shall speak 
later. Then follows the storiette read clearly 
and naturally—not mouthed or shouted. 

The dictation finished, the 
The reproduc- 


4. Criticizing. 
adjustment is quickly made. 
tion proves distinct enough for all in the 
although the speaker in the 
One 
after another the teacher points out the mis- 
takes. 
many times as wished for may follow. 


group to hear, 
position of advantage holds the tube. 


In case of any doubt repetition as 
These 
are marked plainly upon the slip which the 
student takes away for practise. While the 
mistakes of course vary with the individual, 
the process is the same for all. 

5. Practise-—A favorable time and place for 
daily home practise has already been arranged: 
a place free from interruption, and an hour 
when one will not be tired or otherwise at a 
The period of practise is to be 
Sun- 


disadvantage. 
ten minutes per day, no more no less. 
days are excepted. 
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At practise the student reads aloud 
from beginning to end, on the qu 
mispronunciations. 
words are repeated. Nine or ten ti: 
usual number of repetitions in th: 

A student practises alone; and 


No stops are allo 


rections are made by the guidance 
ear. To this there is one exception: | 
the taking of each two records ther 
occur one period of practise with ar 
critic. This acts as a safeguard and 
6. Listening.—The power to recom 
mistakes grows under this régim: 
may also listen to her own record as 
likes. Yet a further 
provided for sharpening the ear, i. 


she chance 

records of the storiette which can 

often as desired. The repetition of 
rect sounds therefore can be multi; 
definitely. How many times record 1 
used without essentially impairing its 
often asked. By actual count one record n 







be used nine hundred times. 

7. The Text: the storiette—Tuesd 
the class had the opportunity to int) 
poem. It was unusually interesting 
children. Pronounce well yourself 
just when talking with one’s family 
Thought has been giv: 


diers’ clothes, which we want new 


worth while. 


last during the cruel war. 
8. A Key to the Commonest Mista 


Qo ee re re Toosday, or Teesda} 
proaching the French « 
in place of the English 

Sere ery fifth or fif 

ME sank ne nekaae as oe Claas (a flat nasal s 

ee opp ’toon ’ty 

ED os css akeaea'es interdooce 

DEE avexuicenauesaaeee pome 

_ Perret eee Te ree. ut 

PN: Scie ta de eOee Rew Re wus or wahss 

ee meee unuzhully 

reer rere chil ’run 

BUUMOMEGS  .ccccswenses pernounce 

ME as wicket omaue eae waal, or wul 

eee eee yersulf 

ED cutie oahu ae becuz, or becahss 


Pree Tere =O, lc 


. wen 
.tork’n or taahkin 
..Wwithe or wut 
. fam ly 
. wile 
.tho’t or thaa 
. ben 
..cloze or closs 
. witch 
. waahnt 
noo 
ahder 
. lass 
eens door ’n 
ee ‘rool or cru-ul 

























ting —Every step which has been 
The data 


material for the 


| is taken pencil in hand. 


are to furnish 
addition no item of general in- 
lowed to escape. 

ess of Taking the Second and Sub- 
Records.—In the presence of the orig- 
ip ineluding the special critic the 
The mis- 
h have been eliminated are noted; 
These 
the figures for the learning curve. 
Ling Learning Curves.—The learn- 


nd later records are taken. 


it still persist are marked. 


is of the nature of a score card. 
m keeps his own score; takes inter- 
pride in it; compares it with other 
ne small group will pit itself against 
er group. 

the number of mistakes to be cor- 
Then 
ber of days during which the experi- 
lasted by the horizontal. The dates 
hi new record was taken is 


indicated by the vertical line. 


which each 
ted by The days (Sundays) 
practise was omitted is indicated by a 


vertical line. 


a cToss. 


One 
riginal mistakes 


Curve (No. 8). 
=17. The period 
=4. At the third 
|, 13 of these mistakes had been elimin- 


mments on 


ys. Omissions 


ugh one returns at the seventh 
gether with still another old one. 


the ninth record are all eliminated. 
is difference in progress? Most of 


vere due to carelessness. A naturally 
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quick ear—as soon as they were pointed out— 
corrected these. The others were due to fixed 
habits of mispronunciation. Only great con- 
centration and determination conquered them. 
Progress was so slow, the report says, at the 
sixth record, that the speaker was much dis- 


Her 


practised faithfully 


interest flagged although she 
She then determined to 


ef, 


couraged. 
use every possible rt—stimulated by the 
encouragement of her group—spent extra time 
in listening to her own and the model record. 


This proved to be, she thinks, the right screw. 


13. Average Improvement.—Thirty persons 
—As shown by graph. 
Average number of mistakes nit 6 
Average duration 5 weeks 
Average total time —5 hours 


Result—about 2 mistakes permanently corrected 


in each half hour. 
14. Comments upon ti ] In 
ment. 


Thirty test words—Thirty persons 


The total number of mistakes at the 
first record $42 
The total number of mistakes at the 
ninth record 58 
Improvement Rs 
Some words were much oftener mispr 
nounced than others. Some were much harder 


to correct than others. 


The six highest in frequency been, your 
self, clothes, fifth, unusually. Tuesd 
The six hardest to correct—been, clothes 


Tuesday, unusually, during, fifth and whil 
(The last 
errors. ) 
15. General Improvement not Recorded by a 
found to be 


two having the same number of 


Graph.—Spectfic mistakes were 


eliminated from the speech of these thirty 
persons without any direct practise. This was 
given an informal test by using the Conversa- 


tion referred to at the opening of this paper. 
At the close of the experiment each 
was asked to say into the machine the 


that had preceded her first record, without ex- 


person 
text 


plaining the purpose. These had not been 
practised ; no reference even had been made to 
them. These two records were ther ared 
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with the result that in the second 90.4 of the 
mistakes were absent. 

General Faults.—Certain faults of speech 
can not be measured by machine or by graphs. 
And we do not attempt to them. 
That does not mean however that they are not 
revealed in a record or that they may not be 
to a great degree overcome. 

Among these are: monotony, artificial pitch, 
lack of resonance, and a whining, strident, 
nasal tendency. Although little said 
about these qualities of voice, especially as 
the first impulse always is to lay unpleasant 
sounds wholly to the imperfection of a ma- 
since it was desirable to concentrate 


measure 


was 


chine 
upon the main issues—they aroused great in- 
terest and a strong desire to improve. So 
eager was everybody to demonstrate improve- 
ment in these respects as a result of these 
records, that a committee, selected for this 
purpose on account of its exceptionally keen 
discrimination in tone, made a table which 
although rough certainly indicates improve- 
ment. 

Still less easy is it to give with any ac- 
curacy the measure of improvement on the 
part of these people which has been noticed 
in the course of the general business of life, 
and has been freely commented on by inter- 
Yet we are assured that this is 

“People laugh at my jokes 
and stories now. They never used to see the 
point.” “TI have so much more confidence. I 
can be heard at the largest and most exacting 
is one of these incidental tributes 


ested friends. 
not imaginary. 


meeting ” 
to this work. 

16. Working in Groups.—Few will need to 
be reminded—for it is self-evident—that an 
enormous part of the value of this work con- 
sists of its being largely independent of a 
teacher. 

I say largely because in order to approach 
these results the guidance of a trained critic 
at stated periods is naturally an absolute 
necessity. 

Quite as important for the success of this 
experiment, but not perhaps as evident, is the 
of criticism within the small 
From 


interchange 
groups that are pooling their results. 
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week to week their faults disap 
critical power grows, so does their interns: 
each other’s progress; their spirit 
is so strengthened, that the whol 
improvement is thoroughly pleasura] 
labelled 


considered a \ 
Dora W 


out being so this group 

itself, 

tribution to education. 
Boston NORMAL SCHOOL 


may be 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNIVE! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE sixth annual Schoolmen’s We 
vention held recently at the Univer 


Pennsylvania exceeded all records 


attendance and interesting discuss 
total 


increase of more than 25 per cent 


number of registrations was 


best previous record. It was estir 
registration committee, based on 
ance at the various conferences and 
that more than 2,000 persons fror 
of the state and adjoining states 
meetings. 


The program was distinctly a constr 


one, some of the leading educators 
country being among the speakers. A 


the most notable features was the r 
the Bureau of Educational Measur 


the university, presented by Dr. Har! 


graff, director, and L. A. King, assist 


rector. The announcement that t! 
has superintended the giving of 200,000 t 
in arithmetic and 70,000 tests in silent 
tember, 1918, made a deep impress 
the visiting schoolmen. Not only 
department of the University’s School 
cation warmly commended, but a mor 
tensive use was urged of this system. 
200,000 tests made in arithmetic, 100,000 
in the Philadelphia schools. This 
first time that the school authorities of P 
delphia had made such tests and they natur 


r 


Of 


turned to the university to have them sup 


vised. 
The formulation of a forward state ed 
tional movement was another import 


nt 
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led increase in salaries; higher ance, under t lireet 
‘ teachers and teacher training; Jone 1) eminar 
rural schools, including con- { and consolidat 
nd a careful consideration of the Dr. George H. Becht and a 
reorganization of the courses of supe! ‘ ts 
te normal schools, more liberal lent Chest 
r their support and the fixing N dies “ 
~ r idmission theret Phe ] I t top ) DPD 
st immediate significance i order to assist { 
ed forward movement in education teachers’ salaries by Dr. Ha 
standards set for the new super- (6) reorganization of high s 
‘ public instruction and the resolu- study, (c) the county inst 
vor of a state survey, as stated in Ross. Investigation in each 
IX. of the resolutions. A feeling lready begun w contir 
ew state superintendent must be — sults will be made the basis fi 
the performance of his duties future meeting of S 
rference by political, industrial, Several points wer 
other selfish interests was strong. the conference on Educat 
e first time that a body of repre- 1. Guidance is on f 
men in Pennsylvania ever ex- aspects of education 
emselves as favoring a state-wide 2. Every school should 
Their de sire was that it be placed in Ss to prov de adk quats 
experts under the direction of child. 
perintendent of public instruction, 3. One important part of 
to be chosen both from without concerned with the vocat 
the state. in ruidancs in the « reg 
r important contribution was the training necessary for the 
rofessional ethics. It was the prod- securing the job. 
nmittee of five working under the 4. Every high school sh 
of Dr. George G. Chambers, course in the study of 
r of admissions of the university, dur- would be required of all sti 
st two years. The committee stud- of moving pictures as ar 
many of the other professions was strongly advocated. 
ligest of the professional codes of 5. Guidance does not « 
various states and cities, presented the child what he shall do 
Bagley upon the Schoolmen’s Week him with the necessary data 
rogram two years ago, at which time the make an intelligent choic 
nt for the professional code in Penn- 6. Psychological tests are 
was started. The code as approved siderable assistance in guidan 
rwarded to the president and the exec- yet reached a stage of developn 
mmittee of the Pennsylvania State much reliance can be place 
f A m with the request that its con- diagnosing the abilities of in 
ration be given a place upon the program uals which would make the 
sociation next December. It is hoped different occupations. 
this will lead to the adoption of a pro- In connection with th: 
' code of ethics for the entire state. a very interesting exhibit 


; 


ng the reports of studies already under’ use in different pla 
nd which will be further continued were: tests and of cards used 


Studies in the field of educational guid- necessary for intellig 
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above topics were three 


different programs dealing with the various 
aspects of the general topic of Americaniza 
tion and a program upon the reorganization 
of our schools to meet the present emergency. 
number of speakers from 
were: Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
Education, Washington, 


H. Betts, School of 


Among a large 


outside the state 
Commissioner of 
om <3 


cation, 


Dr. George 
Joston University; Dr. W. S. Monroe, 
School of Edueation, Indiana; 
Dr. William H Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Henry C. 
Board of Hartford, 


and Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, 


University of 
Kilpatrick, 
Morrison, 
State Edueation, Conn., 
Columbia University. 


The chief executive officers of the meeting 


were Harlan Updegraff, chairman of the Gen- 
Arthur J. Jones in charge 


and L. A. 


eral Committee, 


of sec 


King. secretary 


yndary scnool eonterences, 
The following resolutions are the 
idopted by the Schoolmen during the 


General Session on Saturday morning: 


We, the members of your Committee on Resolu 
tions, respectfully present the following articles of 
belief for your consideration and approval: 

II. That we approve and highly appreciate the 
work of the School of Education of the university 
in furthering the extensive use of measurements in 
arithmetic and reading and recommend to school 
men and school officials their earnest cooperation 
in this movement; we urge as a definite plan and 
aim, always to be kept in view, the application of 
the results of the standard tests in devising im- 
proved methods wherever unsatisfactory results are 
shown; we further commend the purpose of the 
university to assist in formulating remedial meas- 
ures, and pledge our cooperation in the further 
ance of this and in the use of other measurements; 
we express sympathy with the movement to re- 
organize, systematize and standardize courses for 
high schools, and recommend that a committee be 
appointed to continue this study, or assist in any 
cooperative movement which has this in view. 

III. We commend, as being in the right direc- 
tion, the efforts being made to determine the scien- 
tific equalization of assessments and taxes, and 
likewise the more equitable distribution of state 
scheol funds. We, 


studies be continued. 


therefore, recommend that these 
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IV. That we endorse the movement for ¢+he ;. 
rease of teachers’ salaries in the state as now om 
died in the Woodruff bill, and that we urge gy, 
port for this bill upon the legislature from our » 
spective districts; we further believe that it is ;, 


cumbent upon school men to urge that higher 
standards of teaching and teacher training shoy| 
llow this increase. 
VI. We believe that the problem of the rurg) 
schools is fundamental and paramount to apy 
other. For this reason we urge that son sities 


policy of dealing with this problem be worked 
out by those in authority to the end that some 


specific solution be reached. 


VII. That the problem of an adequat: piv of 
properly trained teachers should have attentiog 
with respect to the following phases of the relation 
of our normal schools to its difficulties: 

1. The fixing of standards for the a sion of 
andidates for training in the normal schools 

2. More liberal appropriations for t proper 
support of normal schools. 

3. Reorganization of the courses of stud 
end that they become more definitely ls 
professional education, and that they more sp 
cally train teachers for the various gr : 
kinds of school work. 

VIII. That the study and f 
Teachers’ Institutes in Pennsylvania lh: rag 
and continued with the view that their status as 


place in the educational program of 
present be definitely determined. 

IX. That we heartily endorse the expressed att 
tude of Governor Sproul in his desire to select as 


the next state superintendent of publ ruction 
a person so qualified by training, exper and 
vision that he may place the public sel system 
of Pennsylvania among the foremost; that tos 
cure such a person it will be necessary not only to 


+o4 hit to 


pay a salary equal to that paid in any s 
empower him with untrammeled powers of adminis 
tration: that as soon as feasible aft 
state superintendent is chosen plans be 
for an impartial, scientific, helpful sur 
schools of the state, conducted by persons emi 


nently qualified for making such a survey 


X. That we herewith record our appreciation of 
the long and honorable service of the Yr 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, particularly his scholarly a 
tainments, his high standards of mai j 
publie service; his practical achievements et 
tering the publie schools of Pennsylva: ring 
his long and dutiful career as state super lent 


of public instruction 











